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PENITENTIARY ADMINISTRATION IN ENGLAND 

The Penitentiary Administration in England. — On p. 769 to p. 775 of 
the Reveu de Droit Penal et de Criminologic there is an adequate digest of 
prison conditions in England in a summary of some pages of a book published 
by the British section of the Exhibition of Ghent under the title "Ghent 
Exhibition, 1913: British Official Catalogue." (London, Darling and Son, 
Ltd., 34-40 Bacon St. E.) We give a short resume of it here. 

The idea of using prisons for the punishment of criminals is relatively 
new. Before the 18th century the prisons were used for the detention of men 
charged with some crime and awaiting trial and for debtors. Punishment never 
took the form of deprivation of liberty; for the most serious crimes capital 
punishment was inflicted, for the less serious the whip, and brand of shame, 
mutilation, the pillory, the muzzle and the swing. At the same time in order 
to clear the country of the dangerous vagrants, they transported them to the 
colonies. This transportation, begun under the reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) 
was continued periodically until the revolt of the American colonies. As the 
population and the wealth of the country increased the criminal laws became 
more and more severe. Capital punishment reappeared in every new law, for 
the legislators, suspecting with good reason that 9 criminals out of 10 escaped 
the watchfulness of the police, hoped that capital punishment inflicted publicly 
to the tenth would terrify the nine others to such a degree that they would lack 
courage to defy the law. But this severity had no preventive effect; in fact, 
murders and thefts had never been so frequent as at that period of English 
history. 

At the beginning of the 19th century great improvement is evident in the 
administration of justice. Capital punishment, except for the most serious 
crimes was abolished in 1824; in 1861 it was only inflicted in cases of murder 
or treason; in 1864 all executions take place within the prisons. Meanwhile 
the discoveries of Captain Cook suggested the idea of using these new lands 
for the deportation of criminals. But after forty years the increasing number 
of deported criminals threatening the respectable element of the colonies' 
population, all the colonies except western Australia forbade further deporta- 
tion. The British government had to find in England a system which would 
dispose of its criminals. The capacity of the old prisons was increased and 
for the prisoners who could not be accommodated there, they had to take 
recourse to the old ships out of service anchored in the ports on the rivers. 
The cells were cubical compartments, made of sheet iron and juxtaposed in 
the center of the ship. Some of these narrow and unhealthy cells were still 
occupied five years ago. 

In spite of the endeavors of the central administration, the lodgings 
arranged for the prisoners remained insufficient and the government found it 
necessary to discharge on condition a great number of criminals chosen among 
the least dangerous. In 1864 a system was inaugurated which enabled a pris- 
oner, by his good conduct to shorten his term of detention. The shortest period 
of detention at this time was 7 years; in 1879 it was reduced to 5 years and in 
1891 to 3 years, the courts of justice at the same time being authorized to inflict 
two years of ordinary imprisonment for offenses which before would have 
been punished by a period of detention in a central prison. The result of this 
reform was a great diminution of the criminal population. There is an essen- 
tial difference between the ordinary prisons and the central prisons; whereas in 
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the ordinary prisons the men are never allowed to go out, the inmates of the 
central prisons can be employed in outdoor work under the supervision of 
armed officers. They work in the quarries, on the farms, at the buildings. 
Moreover the interior of their prison is a true factory where all trades are 
carried on. The prisoners print all the documents necessary to the adminis- 
tration of the prison, bind its books, etc. 

The reformers of the prisons of the 18th century, fearing the dangers 
which might arise from freedom of intercourse among the prisoners recom- 
mended cellular imprisonment and hard labor as the best means of reforming 
criminals. At this time two years of hard labor were considered a very serious 
punishment. The administration was content that the hard labor imposed 
should be unproductive, as for instance, the disciplinary mill or squirrel-cage 
and the crank. It was generally believed that the preventive effect of the hard 
labor was increased in proportion with its unproductiveness. 

During the last years of the 19th century many changes have been made 
under the direction of Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise. Gradually the unproductive 
labor has been abolished. For a time the disciplinary mill and the crank were 
used to pump water and grind corn; then a system was organized which 
enabled other governmental institutions to provide themselves with articles 
made in the prisons and when there were sufficient orders to occupy all the 
prisoners without detriment to the private industries, the mill and the crank 
were suppressed. The task mill was demolished in 1902. 

The work of the prisoners is not speculated upon by contractors as it is in 
several European countries. The government buys all the raw materials and 
then sells all the products directly to the buyers. 

Lately, a system has been organized with the purpose of helping the prison- 
ers to begin a new life when they come out of prison. In connection with 
every prison there is an aid society, the funds for which are provided by 
voluntary contributions in part, and in part by a sum which is granted by the 
government. This subsidy is granted under the condition that a committee 
of the society will meet once a week. One can say without exaggeration that 
no prisoner, desirous to redeem his past and to begin to work, goes out of 
prison without help or encouragement. 

The penitentiary administration knows all the advantages of a good classi- 
fication of the criminals. In some institutions, the prisoners are carefully 
classified in three groups: the first or star class includes the men whose 
character had been previously irreproachable, the second, those who though 
not worthy of being put into the first class are not yet habitual criminals, the 
third is composed of the inveterate criminals. As a proof of the carefulness 
with which this division is made it has been stated that less than 2% of 
the men of the first class are charged a second time with a period of detention ; 
92% are able to find work and earn their living as soon as they are released. 

Another classification has been tried in order to separate young criminals 
from others. It is difficult to fix the age at which a young criminal is still 
susceptible to corrective influence, but in England the criminals under 21 years 
of age are put into a special class which is under definite instruction and 
discipline. This reform was begun in London in 1902. The- young criminals 
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were lodged in the prison of Borstal near Rochester. The results of the 
experiment were encouraging but it was found that the periods of detention 
were not long enough for the corrective influence to have its full effect. It 
seemed necessary to look after the young prisoners during the first critical 
months of their release. This was provided by the law for the prevention of 
crime promulgated in 1908. It authorized the courts to condemn the young 
criminal to a period of detention of one year at least and three years at most 
under the Borstal system, reserving for the commission of prisons the right 
to release them on parole after at least six months of detention. Today about 
700 young men and 90 girls are being educated in these institutions; they learn 
military drills, trades and industry under severe discipline; they are encouarged 
to complete their general education and they are given opportunities to prove 
that they are trustworthy. A considerable number of the young criminals who 
have been under this system have been able to begin an honorable life and that 
is an indisputable proof of its practical wisdom. Already the Borstal system 
has been inaugurated in India and its progress has aroused much interest on the 
continent. 

The law for the prevention of crime was also concerned with the question 
of the second offense. Steady work is the only thing many criminals are afraid 
of and as soon as they are out of prison they commit new crimes. Society 
should be allowed to imprison them under a lenient discipline for an indefinite 
time until in order to get free they would consent to live an honorable life. 
But the House of Commons has fixed the limit of detention at ten years. 
Generally the courts impose a minimum period of ten years of detention which 
much be followed by five years of additional detention. The prisoners know 
that they will be released after eight years even if their character has not been 
reformed and that they have chances to be released before if they succeed in 
coaxing the authorities. It seems that this limit fixed by the House of Com- 
mons will impair the success of the law for the prevention of crime. 

In spite of the difficulties and dangers the reform of the prisons in England 
progresses in a sure and constant way; difficulties, because these reforms are 
expensive and you cannot impose them on a community without its assent; 
dangers, because some reformers are inclined to try extravagant experiments 
which would increase rather than diminish the criminal population. They make 
the prisons more attractive and comfortable than the usual homes from which 
the greatest part of the prisoners come, and as the vagrants find that they 
are more comfortable in prison than in the poorhouses the prisons are quickly 
filled. The Commission of Prisons has tried to follow the experiments done 
abroad, chiefly in the United States. It has adopted its most practical inno- 
vations without imitating its extravagances. The result of this procedure has 
been a system which becomes more perfect as time goes on. The well trained 
staff concerns itself with the moral and mental development of the prisoners 
and tries to increase the preventive effect of the prisons. Statistics prove the 
effectiveness of this system; it has been found that of 100 prisoners who 
served their first period of detention, 70 never come back to prison and of 100 
prisoners condemned to penal detention, 90 never again trespass the law. 

Jean Weidensall, State Reformatory, 

Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
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